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ADMINISTRATION, SCHOOL 
Kaleidoscope. July: 4. You wash, I'll dry. 
Kaleidoscope. Aug.-Sept.: 5. Unprincipaled. 
Kaleidoscope. Dec.:.4. Form stretching. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
Bobowski, Rita Cipalla. College model for the grass 
roots. June: 14-19. With a spirit that comes from 
seeing people help themselves, the Community 
College of Vermont needs no campus, full-time 
faculty, or football team. 


Rieben, Cynthia Wootton. The big idea of thinking 
small. June: 24-27. Through their Small Business 
Institute, University of Alaska students get practi- 
cal experience while helping businessmen solve 
management problems. 


Roth, Edith. APL: a ferment in education. May: 6-9. 
The Adult Performance Level Study generated a 
pulse of activity that is sending adults back to 
school to acquire or sharpen basic skills. 


Smith, Eleanor Touhey. Your library—a college 
around the corner. Jan.-Feb.: 6-10. Reviving an old 
idea, some libraries are now helping independent 
adult learners study what they choose and for 
whatever reason. 


Smith, Eleanor Touhey, and Winnick, Pauline. 
Your library: neighborhood ombudsman. Nov.: 6-11. 
When librarians saw that people were not getting 
answers to plain questions, they started an infor- 
mation and referral service. 


Wagner, Judith. Toward strengthening the family. 
Jan.-Feb.: 29-33. Without many changes in goals 
since 1939, Toledo’s Family Life Education 
Center continues to serve well its growing com- 
munity. 


Federal Funds. Jan.-Feb.:34. Community service and 
continuing education. 


ADULT PERFORMANCE LEVEL 

Roth, Edith. APL: a ferment in education. May: 6-9. 
The Adult Performance Level Study generated a 
pulse of activity that is sending adults back to 
school to acquire or sharpen basic skills. 


AFFECTIVE LEARNING 

Eder, Sid. Learning on the rocks. April: 16-21. Ina 
summer program in New Hampshire’s White 
Mountains, teachers and interns come to know 
first-hand the fears that strike at unsuccessful stu- 
dents. 


Kaleidoscope. Jan.-Feb.: 4. Groundhog day. 
Research developments. Oct.: 35-36. Within the 
“Magic Circle.” 


ALASKA 

Moorefield, Story. Alaskan journal. Aug.-Sept.: 
15-22. The account includes Tlingits, Haidas, and 
Eskimos among such incongruities as oil, 
pipelines, totems, and ancient words, with educa- 
tion as the unifying bottom line. 


Rieben, Cynthia Wootton. The big idea of thinking 
small. June: 24-27. Through their Small Business 
Institute, University of Alaska students get practi- 
cal experience while helping businessmen solve 
management problems. 


ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL 


Curtis, Anthony R. Where students pay back their 
community. April: 26-30. State College, Pennsy]- 
vania, may be the only school system in the coun- 
try with a program requiring community service 
for graduation. 


Neill, Shirley Boes. Pasadena’s approach to the 
classic school debate. April: 6-10. Whatever their 
preference in schools— Fundamental, Alternative, 
or something between —residents of this Califor- 
nia city have it at hand. 


ANIMALS 
Kaleidoscope. July: 4. Shampoodle course. 


ARTS EDUCATION 

Fedo, Michael W. Much more than “eating goober 
peas.”’ Oct.: 26-30. The Minneapolis Urban Arts 
Program preaches and practices two ideas: The 
arts are basic to education; they’re for all students, 
not just the talented. 


Kaleidoscope. Jan.-Feb.: 5. Art lesson P.S. 28. 
Kaleidoscope. Aug.-Sept.: 4. Come ye to the faire. 


ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROG- 
RESS 

Beshoar, Barron B. The condition of student writing. 
March: 19-22. Generally, teenagers aren’t han- 
dling the written word as well today as they were 
when first tested by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress in 1969. 


Gonder, Peggy. The good news in reading. Dec.: 
14-17. Some things other than costs are going up 
in education, the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress discovers from its second round of 
reading tests. 


BELL, TERREL H. 

A chat with the Commissioner. May: 25-26. In 
response to questions by the editors, Terrel H. 
Bell touches upon a few current issues and 
challenges facing the Nation’s schools. 


BICENTENNIAL 

Barendsen, Robert D. America’s revolution as others 
see it. June: 28-29. Textbook writers in countries 
around the world interpret our forefathers’ ac- 
tions in ways that, while often curious, broaden 
our own perspective. 


Kaleidoscope. March: 4. A capital idea. Things to 
do when visiting the capital in the Bicentennial 
year. 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
Grubb, Susan A. “Back of the yards” goes bilingual. 
March: 15-18. In Chicago’s old stockyard district 
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pulse of activity that is sending adults back to 
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first-hand the fears that strike at unsuccessful stu- 
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not just the talented. 
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Beshoar, Barron B. The condition of student writing. 
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dling the written word as well today as they were 
when first tested by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress in 1969. 


Gonder, Peggy. The good news in reading. Dec.: 
14-17. Some things other than costs are going up 
in education, the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress discovers from its second round of 
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BELL, TERREL H. 

A chat with the Commissioner. May: 25-26. In 
response to questions by the editors, Terrel H. 
Bell touches upon a few current issues and 
challenges facing the Nation’s schools. 


BICENTENNIAL 

Barendsen, Robert D. America’s revolution as others 
see it. June: 28-29. Textbook writers in countries 
around the world interpret our forefathers’ ac- 
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our own perspective. 


Kaleidoscope. March: 4. A capital idea. Things to 
do when visiting the capital in the Bicentennial 
year. 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
Grubb, Susan A. “Back of the yards” goes bilingual. 
March: 15-18. In Chicago’s old stockyard district 








a bicultural program is chipping away at the 
Spanish-English language barrier and helping 
weld factions into a whole community. 


BOOKS 

Barendsen, Robert D. America’s revolution as others 
see it. June: 28-29. Textbook writers in countries 
around the world interpret our forefathers’ ac- 
tions in ways that, while often curious, broaden 
our own perspective. 


Haviland, Virginia. When A was an apple pye. 
Dec.:18-20. The reading problem for 18th cen- 
tury American children was finding something 
livelier than the imported English books on 
religious and moral instruction. 


Kaleidoscope. Dec.: 5. Classroom aid. 


BOSTON HIGH SCHOOL 

Hoyt, Jane Hauser. The story of hard-nosed Boston 
high. May: 10-14. Spirited teachers and a tough 
work-study program show that one city’s young 
“incorrigibles” are not as unsalvageable as they 
had at first seemed. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Rieben, Cynthia Wootton. The big idea of thinking 
small. June: 24-27. Through their Small Business 
Institute, University of Alaska students get practi- 
cal experience while helping businessmen solve 
management problems. 


Kaleidoscope. June: 5. Sixth grade capitalism. 


COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Bobowski, Rita Cipalla. Gert Town’s good neighbor. 
Aug.-Sept.: 26-30. Xavier University of Loui- 
siana decided “not to follow the traditional path” 
and brought about a rich and mutually fulfilling 
relationship with its community. 


Curtis, Anthony R. Where students pay back their 
community. April: 26-30. State College, Pennsyl- 
vania, may be the only school system in the coun- 
try with a program requiring community service 
for graduation. 


Grubb, Susan A. “Back of the yards”’ goes bilingual. 
March: 15-18. In Chicago’s old stockyard district 
a bicultural program is chipping away at the 
Spanish-English language barrier and helping 
weld factions into a whole community. 


Stashower, Gloria. Mainstreaming in the work world. 
June: 9-13. The Youth Services Training Pro- 
gram in Westport, Connecticut, eases handi- 
capped youngsters through the sometimes 
anguishing step from school to job. 


Wagner, Judith. Toward strengthening the family. 
Jan.-Feb.: 29-33. Without many changes in goals 
since 1939, Toledo’s Family Life Education 
Center continues to serve well its growing com- 
munity. 


Kaleidoscope. Nov.: 5. Senior RX. 


Federal Funds. Jan.-Feb.: 34. Community service and 
continuing education. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION (see ADULT 
EDUCATION) 


CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Kaleidoscope. Nov.: 5. Removing the bars. 


COUNSELING 
Kaleidoscope. Aug.-Sept.: 4. The doctor is very in. 
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‘Hoyt, Jane Hauser. The story of hard-nosed Boston 
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high. May: 10-14. Spirited teachers and a tough 
work-study program show that one city’s young 
“incorrigibles” are not as unsalvageable as they 
had at first seemed. 


Research developments. Jan.-Feb.: 35-36. Social 
development in young children. 

Research developments. Aug.-Sept.: 35. On small 
group teaching. 


DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION 

Hoyt, Jane Hauser. Playing against drugs. Dec.: 
21-25. On the belief that if children feel good 
about themselves they'll have no need for drugs, 
schools in Appleton, Wisconsin, have built a 
model prevention program. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD 

Hoyt, Jane Hauser. Something special in Portage. 
Nov.: 19-23. Rural Wisconsin parents help ready 
their children for a productive life by teaching 
them common practical skills. 


EDUCATION COMMISSION OF THE 
STATES 

Layton, Donald H. An interview with Wendell Pierce. 
Oct.: 21-25. The recently retired head of the 
Education Commission of the States talks about 
accomplishments, disappointments, and some 
puzzlers for his successor. 


EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID ACT 
Federal Funds. May: 31. The Emergency School Aid 
Act. 


ENERGY 
Kaleidoscope. April: 5. Something in the wind. 
Kaleidoscope. June: 5. Toast to energy. 


ENROLLMENTS 

Kaleidoscope. March: 5. A likely spot. 

Statistic of the month. March: back cover. Growth 
rate in college enrollment. 

Statistic of the month. July: back cover. Some 
trends in higher education institutions. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

Blim, Michael L. KARE for the environment. Jan.- 
Feb.: 23-28. Schools in five counties in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania take their environmental 
problems seriously, as at least one planning board 
will attest. 


Rich, Joan and Leslie. Of grassflats and spoil islands. 
Nov.: 14-18. The Environmental Studies Center 
in Jensen Beach introduces young Floridians to 
some wonders that give their State its wide ap- 
peal. 


EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS 
Moorefield, Story. Education’s new pipeline. March: 
6-9. Through OE’s national diffusion network 
educators learn about programs that work—and 
one of them may just be the answer to a problem 
of their own. 


EXPENDITURES, EDUCATION 

Statistic of the month. May: back cover. Educa- 
tional expenditures as a percentage of GNP. 

Statistic of the month. Aug.-Sept.: back cover. 
Trends in public school expenditures. 

Statistic of the month. Oct.: back cover. Source of 
funds to educate college students. 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 

Wagner, Judith. Toward strengthening the family. 
Jan.-Feb.: 29-33. Without many changes in goals 
since 1939, Toledo’s Family Life Education 
Center continues to serve well its growing com- 
munity. 


FEDERAL FUNDS (regular feature) 

Federal Funds. Jan.-Feb.: 34. Community service and 
continuing education. 

Federal Funds. March: 27-28. Special programs for 
disadvantaged students. 

Federal Funds. May: 31. The Emergency School Aid 
Act. 

Federal Funds. June: 30-31. WECEP. 

Federal Funds. July: 27-34. Guide to OE-adminis- 
tered programs. 

Federal Funds. Oct.: 34-35. The women’s education- 
al equity act. 

Federal Funds. Nov.: 31. Selected library programs. 
Federal Funds. Dec.: 34. Going metric. 


FUNDAMENTAL SCHOOL 

Neill, Shirley Boes. Pasadena’s approach to the 
classic school debate. April: 6-10. Whatever their 
preference in schools— Fundamental, Alternative, 
or something between—residents of this Califor- 
nia city have it at hand. 


FUTURE OF EDUCATION 

Ford, Gerald R. My vision of education. April: 
14-15. Before a convention of educators in Wash- 
ington recently, the President put forth some of 
his ideas on education and its role in our Nation’s 
progress. 


GARY PLAN 

Elwell, Richard. The Gary Plan revisited. July: 
16-22. Mr. Wirt ran the new steel-mill town’s 
schools with conviction and caused a commotion 
in education with ideas that even today are called 
“innovative.” 


Ueland, Elsa. Member of the 3-A class. July: 18-19. 
Through the comings and goings of her own nine- 
year-old son, a school teacher tells what life was 
like in Gary classrooms and playgrounds in 1915. 


GRADUATION 

Statistic of the month. April: back cover. Trends in 
high school graduation rates. 

Statistic of the month. Nov.: back cover. Trends in 
female degree recipients. 


HANDICAPPED, EDUCATION OF 
—_________ Education of the handicapped to- 
day. June: 6-8. Though much remains to be done, 
the condition of special education has never been 
better, says the National Advisory Committee on 
the Handicapped. 


Goodman, Leroy V. A Bill of Rights for the handi- 
capped. July: 6-8. Public Law 94-142 will bring 
schools closer to the principles of democracy on 
which the Nation was founded by opening class- 
rooms to a new student clientele. 


Hamilton, Andrew. Ladders to the work world. 
April: 22-25. Two parallel programs at UCLA’s 
Neuropsychiatric Institute offer help and hope to 
young adults who never acquired the skills for 
getting along in society. 


Hoyt, Jane Hauser. Something special in Portage. 
Nov.: 19-23. Rural Wisconsin parents help ready 
their children for a productive life by teaching 
them common practical skills. 


Slack, Georgia. Child find. Dec.: 29-33. Through 
the streets of south Florida cities and the byways 
of the keys, a new breed of detective is tracking 
down handicapped children who are not in 
school. 


Stashower, Gloria. Mainstreaming in the work world. 
June: 9-13. The Youth Services Training Pro- 
gram in Westport, Connecticut, eases handi- 
capped youngsters through the sometimes 
anguishing step from school to job. 





Kaleidoscope, June: 4. Computer-tutor. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION AND 

Schwarz, M. Roy. Jn the northwest, it’s WAMI. 
May: 16-20. WAMI stands for Washington, 
Alaska, Montana, and Idaho, for better training of 
their medical students, and for more doctors in 
their rural counties. 


White, Jean. “Because we care.” Dec.: 26-28. In- 
dianapolis looked to disc jockeys and the razzle- 
dazzle of prizes in mounting a remarkably effec- 
tive campaign to inoculate its unprotected 
children. 


Kaleidoscope. April: 5. Historical flavor. 
Kaleidoscope. July: 5. More than meets the “3 
Research developments. June: 31-32. Three’s a 
crowd. 

Research developments. Aug.-Sept.: 35. On small 
group teaching. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Bobowski, Rita Cipalla. College model for the grass 
roots. June: 14—19. With a spirit that comes from 
seeing people help themselves, the Community 
College of Vermont needs no campus, full-time 
faculty, or football team. 


Bobowski, Rita Cipalla. Gert Town’s good neighbor. 
Aug.-Sept.: 26-30. Xavier University of Loui- 
siana decided “not to follow the traditional path” 
and brought about a rich and mutually fulfilling 
relationship with its community. 


de Rhoda, Andreas. The making of a technological 
humanist. Jan.-Feb.: 11-15. For the past four years 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute has been working 
to produce engineers who understand and ap- 
preciate the humanities. 


Eder, Sid. Learning on the rocks. April: 16-21. In a 
summer program in New Hampshire’s White 
Mountains, teachers and interns come to know 
first-hand the fears that strike at unsuccessful stu- 
dents. 


Rieben, Cynthia Wootton. The big idea of thinking 
small. June: 24-27. Through their Small Business 
Institute, University of Alaska students get practi- 
cal experience while helping businessmen solve 
management problems. 


Schwarz, M. Roy. Jn the northwest, it’s WAMI. 
May; 16-20. WAMI stands for Washington, 
Alaska, Montana, and Idaho, for better training of 
their medical students, and for more doctors in 
their rural counties. 


Kaleidoscope. March: 5. A likely spot. 
Kaleidoscope. July: 4. You wash, I'll dry. 
Kaleidoscope. Oct.: 4. Everyman’s Olympics. 
Kaleidoscope. Dec.: 4. Form stretching. 


Research developments. April: 31-32. Legal con- 
straints to external degrees. 

Statistic of the month. March: back cover. Growth 
rate in college enrollment. 

Statistic of the month. July: back cover. Some 
trends in higher education institutions. 

Statistic of the month. Oct.: back cover. Source of 
funds to educate college students. 

Statistic of the month. Nov.: back cover. Trends in 
female degree recipients. 


HISTORICAL 

Barendsen, Robert D. America’s revolution as others 
see it. June: 28-29. Textbook writers in countries 
around the world interpret our forefathers’ ac- 
tions in ways that, while often curious, broaden 
our own perspective. 
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Elwell, Richard. The Gary Plan revisited. July: 
16-22. Mr. Wirt ran the new steel-mill town’s 
schools with conviction and caused a commotion 
in education with ideas that even today are called 
“innovative.” 


Haviland, Virginia. When A was an apple pye. Dec.: 
18-20. The reading problem for 18th century 
American children was finding something livelier 
than the imported English books on religious and 
moral instruction. 


Ueland, Elsa. Member of the 3-A class. July: 18-19. 
Through the comings and goings of her own nine- 
year-old son, a school teacher tells what life was 
like in Gary classrooms and playgrounds in 1915. 


Kaleidoscope. Aug.-Sept.: 4. Come ye to the faire. 


HONOR ROLLS 
Kaleidoscope. April: 4. Honor rolls. 


HUMANITIES 

de Rhoda, Andreas. The making of a technological 
humanist. Jan.-Feb.: 11-15. For the past four years 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute has been working 
to produce engineers who understand and ap- 
preciate the humanities. 


INDIAN EDUCATION 

Carpenter, Iris. The tallest Indian. Aug.-Sept.: 
23-25. Without help or encouragement Sequoyah 
pursued the power of the white man’s “talking 
leaf’ and gave the world a marvelously logical 
and simple alphabet. 


Demmert, William G. /ndian education: where and 
whither? Aug.-Sept.: 6-9. A foremost Indian 
leader sees Title IV as a means for preserving the 
Indian’s cultural identity while at the same time 
moving him into the 20th century. 


Moorefield, Story. Alaskan journal. Aug.-Sept.: 
15-22. The account includes Tlingits, Haidas, and 
Eskimos among such incongruities as oil, 
pipelines, totems, and ancient words, with educa- 
tion as the unifying bottom line. 


Roth, Edith Brill. LATO: LA TS—Hunting in the 
Indian languages. Aug.-Sept.: 10-14. Linguists in 
the Wisconsin Native American Language Proj- 
ect are giving written form to five tribal languages 
to prevent their being lost forever. 


INFORMAL LEARNING 
Smith, Eleanor Touhey, and Winnick, Pauline. 
Your library: neighborhood ombudsman. Nov.: 6-11. 
When librarians saw that people were not getting 
answers to plain questions, they started an infor- 
mation and referral service. 


Kaleidoscope. June: 4. Computer-tutor. 


INTERVIEWS 

A chat with the Commissioner. May: 25-26. In 
response to questions by the editors, Terrel H. 
Bell touches upon a few current issues and 
challenges facing the Nation’s schools. 


From the Secretary’s standpoint. July: 14-15. In 
answering questions put by students and OE staff 
members, David Mathews, HEW’s 11th Secre- 
tary, mentions, among other things, the art of 
partnership. 


Layton, Donald H., An interview with Wendell 
Pierce. Oct.: 21-25..The recently retired head of 
the Education Commission of the States talks 
about accomplishments, disappointments, and 
some puzzlers for his successor. 


ISSUES IN EDUCATION 

A chat with the Commissioner. May: 25-26. In 
response to questions by the editors, Terrel H. 
Bell touches upon a few cusrent issues and 
challenges facing the Nation’s schools. 


Chaffee, John, Jr., Agents of constructive change. 
Nov.: 12-13. In Denver last April some of the Na- 
tion’s top educators talked about secondary 
education and hit on some ideas for improving it. 


LANGUAGE STUDY 

Carpenter, Iris. The tallest Indian. Aug.-Sept.: 
23-25. Without help or encouragement Sequoyah 
pursued the power of the white man’s “talking 
leaf’ and gave the world a marvelously logical 
and simple alphabet. 


Roth, Edith Brill. LATO: LATS—Hunting in the 
Indian languages. Aug.-Sept.: 10-14. Linguists in 
the Wisconsin Native American Language Proj- 
ect are giving written form to five tribal languages 
to prevent their being lost forever. 


LAW AND EDUCATION 

Goodman, Leroy V. A Bill of Rights for the handi- 
capped. July: 6-8. Public Law 94-142 will bring 
schools closer to the principles of democracy on 
which the Nation was founded by opening class- 
rooms to a new student clientele. 


Research developments. April: 31-32. Legal con- 
straints to external degrees. 


LEARNING DISABLED 

Hamilton, Andrew. Ladders to the work world. 
April: 22-25. Two parallel programs at UCLA’s 
Neuropsychiatric Institute offer help and hope to 
young adults who never acquired the skills for 
getting along in society. 


LIBRARIES 

Smith, Eleanor Touhey, and Winnick, Pauline. 
Your library: neighborhood ombudsman. Nov.: 6-11. 
When librarians saw that people were not getting 
answers to plain questions, they started an infor- 
mation and referral service. 


Smith, Eleanor Touhey. Your library—a college 
around the corner. Jan.-Feb.: 6-10. Reviving an old 
idea, some libraries are now helping independent 
adult learners study what they choose and for 
whatever reason. 


Wagner, Judith. Call an author. May: 27-30. A 
South Carolina school librarian finds that drawing 
youngsters into conversations with writers also 
brings them around to reading their books. 


Federal funds. Nov.: 31. Selected library programs. 


MATHEMATICS 
Hamilton, Andrew. Getting back in the game. June: 
20-23. In California’s Newport-Mesa Unified 
School District, underachievers in reading and 
math are “playing educational catch-up” and 
coming out winners. 


Mitzman, Barry. Seeking a cure for “‘mathephobia.” 
March: 10-14. The Oregon System in Mathe- 
matics Education tries to rid teachers of their 
long-standing fear of math and help them see it as 
a useful, problem-solving tool. 


MATHEWS, DAVID 

From the Secretary’s standpoint. July: 14-15. In 
answering questions put by students and OE staff 
members, David Mathews, HEW’s 11th Secre- 
tary, mentions, among other things, the art of 
partnership. 





MEDICAL EDUCATION 

Schwarz, M. Roy. /n the northwest, its WAMI. May: 
16-20. WAMI stands for Washington, Alaska, 
Montana, and Idaho, for better training of their 
medical students, and for more doctors in their 
rural counties. 


Kaleidoscope. June: 5. Mission possible. 
Kaleidoscope. Oct.: 4. The Hackensack treatment. 


METRICS 

Brundage, Diane. Some dos and don’ts in metric. 
Dec.: 10-13. From the experiences of five other 
countries, the United States can pick up some tips 
in its current effort to discard that yard in favor of 
the meter. 


Elwell, Richard. The inevitable metric advance. Dec.: 
6-9. Still hesitant,even reluctant,the country none- 
theless knows that the time is drawing near to 
take the large metered steps into the promised 
land of metrics. 


Kaleidoscope. Dec.: 4. Beefing up metrics. 
Federal Funds. Dec.: 34. Going metric. 


NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK 
Moorefield, Story. Education’s new pipeline. March: 
6-9. Through OE’s national diffusion network 
educators learn about programs that work—and 
one of them may just be the answer to a problem 
of their own. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
Hill, Paul T. Title J under the microscope. Oct.: 
31-33. When questions about Title I ESEA went 
unanswered, Congress directed NIE to make a 
comprehensive study of compensatory education 
and how to improve it. 


Hodgkinson, Harold L. Why education R&D? 
April: 11-13. The director of the National In- 
stitute of Education talks of problems that vex 
education researchers and believes that a 
breakthrough is close at hand. 


NEUROPSYCHIATRIC INSTITUTE, 
UCLA 

Hamilton, Andrew. Ladders to the work world. 
April: 22-25. Two parallel programs at UCLA’s 
Neuropsychiatric Institute offer help and hope to 
young adults who never acquired the skills for 
getting along in society. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, U. OF 

Eder, Sid. Learning on the rocks. April: 16-21. In a 
summer program in New Hampshire’s White 
Mountains, teachers and interns come to know 
first-hand the fears that strike at unsuccessful stu- 
dents. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Kaleidoscope. Jan.-Feb.: 5. Click and print. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Banville, Tom. The learning called psychomotor. 
July: 23-26. The ability to coordinate the body’s 
muscles forms, along with the ability to think and 
to feel, a triumvirate needed for acquiring knowl- 
edge. 


Kaleidoscope. May: 4. Physical fit. 
Kaleidoscope. Dec.: 5. To keep from growing old. 


PIERCE, WENDELL 

Layton, Donald H. An interview with Wendell Pierce. 
Oct.: 21-25. The recently retired head of the 
Education Commission of the States talks about 
accomplishments, disappointments, and some 
puzzlers for his successor. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Kaleidoscope, May: 5. “Lend me your ears.” 


READING 

Dalzell, Bonnie. Exit Dick and Jane? July: 9-13. 
As TV scripts are substituted for textbooks, that 
blight of a subject called reading emerges as a cur- 
ricular favorite with students in Philadelphia 
schools. 


Gonder, Peggy. The good news in reading. Dec.: 
14-17. Some things other than costs are going up 
in education, the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress discovers from its second round of 
reading tests. 


Hamilton, Andrew. Getting back in the game. June: 
20-23. In California’s Newport-Mesa Unified 
School District, underachievers in reading and 
math are “playing educational catch-up” and 
coming out winners. 


Haviland, Virginia. When A was an apply pye. Dec.: 
18-20. The reading problem for 18th century 
American children was finding something livelier 
than the imported English books on religious and 
moral instruction. 


Wagner, Judith. Call an author. May: 27-30. A 
South Carolina school librarian finds that drawing 
youngsters into conversations with writers also 
brings them around to reading their books. 


Wagner, Judith. Where PAL means better reading. 
Aug.-Sept.: 31-34. In Adams County, Colorado, a 
reading improvement project has the problem not 
of youngsters wanting to get out, but of too many 
wanting to get in. 


Wagner, Judith. Focusing on reading. Nov.: 27-30. 
More than a program at San Diego’s Wilson 
Junior High, Right to Read is a philosophy that 
seeps into almost every aspect of school life. 


Kaleidoscope. July: 5. More than meets the eye. 
Kaleidoscope. Aug.-Sept.: 5. Fourth estate, jr. 
Kaleidoscope. Oct.: 5. Youngsters (W)NET a profit. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Hodgkinson, Harold L. Why education R@D? 
April: 11-13. The director of the National In- 
stitute of Education talks of problems that vex 
education researchers and believes that a 
breakthrough is close at hand. 


RESEARCH DEVELOPMENTS 

Research developments. Jan.-Feb.: 35-36. Social 
development in young children. 

Research developments. April: 31. Legal con- 
straints to external degrees. 

Research developments. June: 31-32. Three’s a 
crowd. 

Research developments. July: 35. Sports and ag- 
gression. 

Research developments. Aug.-Sept.: 35. On small 
group teaching. 

Research developments. Oct.: 35-36. Within the 
“Magic Circle.” 


SAFETY 

Kaleidoscope. March: 4. Life cycles. 
Kaleidoscope. Apr.: 4. “Garden State Stan.”’ 
Kaleidoscope. Oct.: 5. Carson’s good skates. 
Kaleidoscope. Nov.: 4. The new underground. 


SATELLITE, EDUCATION 

Bramble, William J., and Ausness, Claudine. Ap- 
palachia’s on the beam. May: 21-24. For getting 
high-grade education economically into remote 
hard-to-reach places, it’s well nigh impossible to 
match satellite technology. 


Schwarz, M. Roy. /n the northwest, it’s WAMI. 
May: 16-20. WAMI stands for Washington, 
Alaska, Montana, and Idaho, for better training of 
their medical students, and for more doctors in 
their rural counties. 


SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
Statistic of the month. June: back cover. Number 
and size of public school systems. 


SEAMANSHIP 
Kaleidoscope. March: 5. Summers, oceans, & nauti- 
cal notions. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Chaffee, John, Jr. Agents of constructive change. 
Nov.: 12-13. In Denver last April some of the Na- 
tion’s top educators talked about secondary 
education and hit on some ideas for improving it. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

Neill, Shirley Boes. Streamlining the paperwork. 
March: 23-26. At Luther Burbank High in Sacra- 
mento, sophisticated electronic office machines 
not only glamorize a secretary/steno program but 
shore up its practicality. 


SENIOR CITIZENS 
Kaleidoscope. Nov. 4. Elderhostel. 


SEQUOYAH 

Carpenter, Iris. The tallest Indian. Aug.-Sept.: 
23-25. Without help or encouragement Sequoyah 
pursued the power of the white man’s “talking 


leaf’ and gave the world a marvelously logical 
and simple alphabet. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Federal Funds. March: 27-28. Special programs for 
disadvantaged students. 


SPORTS 
Research developments. July: 35. Sports and ag- 
gression. 


STAMPS 

Daniloff, Ruth. Getting into the stamp act. Jan.-Feb.: 
16-22. More teachers are discovering a colorful 
interest-catching classroom aid that touches just 
about every conceivable subject — postage stamps. 


STATISTIC OF THE MONTH (regular 
feature appearing on the back cover of each issue) 
Jan.-Feb.: Transportation of public school pupils. 
March: Growth rate in college enrollment. 

April: Trends in high school graduation rates. 

May: Educational expenditures as a percentage of 
GNP. 

June: Number and size of public school systems. 
July: Some trends in higher education institutions. 
Aug.-Sept.: Trends in public school expenditures. 
Oct.: Source of funds to educate college students. 
Nov.: Trends in female degree recipients. 

Dec.: Freshmen and degrees four years later. 


TALENT SEARCH 
Federal Funds. March: 27-28. Special programs for 
disadvantaged students. 


TARDINESS/TRUANCY 
Kaleidoscope. Jan.-Feb.: 4. Punch line. 
Kaleidoscope. April: 5. Funking truancy. 


TEACHER TRAINING 
Bramble, William J., and Ausness, Claudine. Ap- 
palachia’s on the beam. May: 21-24. For getting 
high-grade education economically into remote 
hard-to-reach places, it’s well nigh impossible to 
match satellite technology. 


Eder, Sid. Learning on the rocks. April: 16-21. In a 
summer program in New Hampshire’s White 
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Mountains, teachers and interns come to know 
first-hand the fears that strike at unsuccessful stu- 
dents. 


Mitzman, Barry. Seeking a cure for “‘mathephobia.” 
March: 10-14. The Oregon System in Mathe- 
matics Education tries to rid teachers of their 
long-standing fear of math and help them see it as 
a useful, problem-solving tool. 


Neill, Shirley Boes. How to improve student writing. 
Oct.: 6-12. Because students don’t learn if 
teachers can’t teach, the Bay Area Writing Project 
is getting teachers fired up about writing and the 
teaching of it. 


TEACHING AIDS 

Daniloff, Ruth. Getting into the stamp act. Jan.-Feb.: 
16-22. More teachers are discovering a colorful 
interest-catching classroom aid that touches just 
about every conceivable subject — postage stamps. 


TECHNOLOGY 

de Rhoda, Andreas. The making of a technological 
humanist. Jan.-Feb.: 11-15. For the past four years 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute has been working 
to produce engineers who understand and ap- 
preciate the humanities. 


Kaleidoscope. Jan.-Feb.: 5. Thoreau revisited. 


TECHNOLOGY, EDUCATIONAL 

Bramble, William H., and Ausness, Claudine. Ap- 
palachia’s on the beam. May: 21-24. For getting 
high-grade education economically into remote 
hard-to-reach places, it’s well nigh impossible to 
match satellite technology. 


Dalzell, Bonnie. Exit Dick and Jane? July: 9-13. 
As TV scripts are substituted for textbooks, that 
blight of a subject called reading emerges as a cur- 


ricular favorite with students in Philadelphia 
schools. 


Schwarz, M. Roy. Jn the northwest, it’s WAMI. 
May: 16-20. WAMI stands for Washington, 
Alaska, Montana, and Idaho, for better training of 
their medical students, and for more doctors in 
their rural counties. 


Wagner, Judith. Call an author. May: 27-30. A 

South Carolina school librarian finds that drawing 

youngsters into conversations with writers also 
’ brings them around to reading their books. 


Kaleidoscope. June: 4. Computer-tutor. 


TELEVISION, EDUCATION and 

Dalzell, Bonnie. Exit Dick and Jane? July: 9-13. 
As TV scripts are substituted for textbooks, that 
blight of a subject called reading emerges as a cur- 
tricular favorite with students in Philadelphia 
schools. 


Kaleidoscope. Jan.-Feb.: 5. Utility rates. 
Kaleidoscope. Oct.: 5. Youngsters (W)NET a profit. 


TITLE I, ESEA 

Hill, Paul T. Title J under the microscope. Oct.: 
31-33. When questions about Title I ESEA went 
unanswered, Congress directed NIE to make a 
comprehensive study of compensatory education 
and how to improve it. 


Hoyt, Jane Hauser. The story of hard-nosed Boston 
high. May: 10-14. Spirited teachers and a tough 
work-study program show that one city’s young 
“incorrigibles” are not as unsalvageable as they 
had at first seemed. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Statistic of the month. Jan.-Feb.: back cover. 
Transportation of public school pupils. 


UNDERACHIEVERS 

Hamilton, Andrew. Getting back in the game. June: 
20-23. In California’s Newport-Mesa Unified 
School District, underachievers in reading and 
math are “playing educational catch-up” and 
coming out winners. 


Hoyt, Jane Hauser. The story of hard-nosed Boston 
high. May: 10-14. Spirited teachers and a tough 
work-study program show that one city’s young 
“incorrigibles” are not as unsalvageable as they 
had at first seemed. 


Kaleidoscope. May: 5. Tales of Digby. 


UPWARD BOUND 
Federal Funds. March: 27-28. Special programs for 
disadvantaged students. 


VACCINATIONS 

White, Jean. “Because we care.” Dec.: 26-28. In- 
dianapolis looked to disc jockeys and the razzle- 
dazzle of prizes in mounting a remarkably effec- 


tive campaign to inoculate its unprotected 
children. 


VANDALISM 
Kaleidoscope. Jan.-Feb.: 5. Art lesson P.S. 28. 


VERMONT, COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF 
Bobowski, Rita Cipalla. College model for the grass 
roots. June: 14-19. With a spirit that comes from 
seeing people help themselves, the Community 
College of Vermont needs no campus, full-time 
faculty, or football team. 


VIETNAMESE, TEACHING THE 
Kaleidoscope. July: 5. On teaching the Vietnamese. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Hedrich, Vivian. A rainbow in industrial arts. Nov.: 
24-26. “Occupational Versatility” is changing 
those drab school shoprooms to bright cheerful 
places for individuals instead of units. 


Neill, Shirley Boes. Streamlining the paperwork. 
March: 23-26. At Luther Burbank High in Sacra- 
mento, sophisticated electronic office machines 
not only glamorize a secretary/steno program but 
shore up its practicality. 


Stashower, Gloria. Mainstreaming in the work world. 
June: 9-13. The Youth Services Training Pro- 
gram in Westport, Connecticut, eases handi- 
capped youngsters through the sometimes 
anguishing step from school to job. 


Kaleidoscope. Jan.-Feb.: 4. Punch line. 
Federal Funds. June: 30-31. WECEP. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL EQUITY ACT 
Federal Funds. Oct.: 34-35. The women’s education- 
al equity act. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 

de Rhoda, Andreas. The making of a technological 
humanist. Jan.-Feb.: 11-15. For the past four years 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute has been working 
to produce engineers who understand and ap- 
preciate the humanities. 


WORK-STUDY 

Hoyt, Jane Hauser. The story of hard-nosed Boston 
high. May: 10-14. Spirited teachers and a tough 
work-study program show that one city’s young 
“incorrigibles” are not as unsalvageable as they 
had at first seemed. 


Stashower, Gloria. Mainstreaming in the work world. 
June: 9-13. The Youth Services Training Pro- 
gram in Westport, Connecticut, eases handi- 
capped youngsters through the sometimes 
anguishing step from school to job. 


WRITING 

Beshoar, Barron B. The condition of student writing. 
March: 19-22. Generally teenagers aren’t han- 
dling the written word as well today as they were 
when first tested by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress in 1969. 


Dohan, Mary Helen. Unlocking our word hoard. 
Oct.: 13-14. If we held words half as dear as did 
our linguistic forebears, our speech and writing 
would be sharpened and our minds opened to new 
and splendid vistas. 


Neill, Shirley Boes. How to improve student writing. 
Oct. 6-12. Because students don’t learn if teachers 
can’t teach, the Bay Area Writing Project is get- 
ting teachers fired up about writing and the teach- 
ing of it. 


Mitchell, Gertrue E. Welcome back, writing. Oct.: 
15-20. Amid the horseplay and banter of the stu- 
dents, a grim and earnest struggle goes on in a 
Maryland high school reading and writing 
remedial lab. 


Kaleidoscope. May: 4. The silent treatment. 


Kaleidoscope. June: 4. You gotta verbalize the 
nominal. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA 
Bobowski, Rita Cipalla. Gert Town’s good neighbor. 
Aug.-Sept.: 26-30. Xavier University of Loui- 
siana decided “not to follow the traditional path” 
and brought about a rich and mutually fulfilling 
relationship with its community. 





